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The Carnegie Institute, in the broad- 
est sense, holds its possessions in trust 
for mankind and for the constant wel- 
fare and happiness of the race. Anyone 
therefore who, by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific 
value, or a donation to its financial re- 
sources, aids in the growth of these col- 
lections and the extension of its service 
is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


“The Carnegie Institute will be the 
final home of every worthy collection 
of pictures and museum objects when 
the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy 
them.”’ 


—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


JASON’S 


Dear CarRNEGIE: 

In the misty mythological days of ancient 
Greece there lived a Thessalian queen who, to 
save the lives of her two children, set them on 
the back of a ram which was possessed of a miracu- 
lous fleece of spun gold. 

The ram was soon off through the sky and 
eventually landed in Colchis, minus one passenger, 
named Helle, who fell into the sea, which was 
then named for her, Hellespont. The remaining 
child, Phryxus, in gratitude for his own life, 
sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, while presenting the 
wondrous fleece to the king of Colchis. This 
gleaming reward for the Colchian hospitality was 
then placed in a consecrated grove, policed by a 
sleepless dragon. 

At this point came the lad Jason, heir apparent 
to the throne of a nearby kingdom. On Jason's 
coming of age, the king regent, his crafty uncle, 
suggested to him the glorious adventure of secur- 
ing the golden fleece, that cynosure of all Grecian 
eyes. Wishing to prove his prowess, he became a 
ready tool to the scheme and set out in his good 
bark, ‘‘The Argo,’’ accompanied by a group of 
heroic friends, all of whom are since known as the 
Argonauts, and after a perilous passage reached 
Colchis. He confided his mission to the king who 
appeared to be most willing, first having taken 
good care to attach superhuman conditions—yok- 
ing the fire-breathing bulls and sowing the 
treacherous dragon's teeth. 

Jason, with all the confidence of youth, agreed. 
But he first took the precaution to win Medea, the 
King’s daughter. Medea had much power of 
magic and by the use of it Jason was enabled to 
overcome the insurmountable, even to lulling 
asleep the dragon, the ever wakeful guardian of 
the fleece. He quickly made off with the rich 
prize along with the helpful Medea, and returned 
to Thessaly. 

No less an authority than Mr. Bulfinch admits 
at this point in the story ‘what became of the 
fleece afterwards we do not know.”’ Perhaps his 
publishers would appreciate knowing that it has 
at last been located and is now in the Garden of 
Gold. 


ADVENTURES 


—MuI.prep BurGess 


The prize has been won by Miss Burgess for her 
interesting story—one year's subscription to the 
CarNeGie MaGazine. 


BON JOUR, JOHN BULL! 


The British Empire has been the scene of a revo- 
lution which has taken place so quietly that few 
who have not followed its course, step by step, 
are aware of its dramatic story or its great his- 
torical and political significance. Out of a single 
British state there has been fashioned, by peaceful, 
constitutional development without war or 
turmoil, a whole league of self-governing nations. 
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SHALL WE ORGANIZE PEACE? 


By SamueL HARDEN CHURCH 


NDREW CARNEGIE believed that 
A international peace could be secured 
in perpetuity through the power of an 
enlightened public conscience, and he 
created and endowed two organizations 
in order to promote that conviction. 
The first one is the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and the 
second is the Church Peace Union. 
These two institutions have from the 
moment of their birth given constant, 
active, patient, and aggressive attention 
to the object of their existence, and 
there is an abounding testimony to the 
growing force of their missionary labors. 

Mr. Carnegie’s imagination was once 
attracted to a cartoon published in Life 
which pictured a soldier in uniform 
bidding good-by to his little girl on the 
doorstep. 

“Where are you going, papa?’’ she 
asked. 

And he answered, “‘I am going off to 
kill some other little girl’s papa.”’ 

Mr. Carnegie directed the y 
tion of many thousands of these appeal- 
ing pictures. 

Does not this pictured incident really 
contain the whole philosophy of war? 
The politicians whose ambitious ag- 
gressions create these tempests of hell 
and death never risk their own lives in 
the conflict but leave the struggle to be 
fought by young men who are killing 
each other in quarrels about which they 
seldom know the real significance. 

The World War gave us a tragic ex- 
ample of the futility of armed strife in 
the settlement of disputes between 
nations. In that unpardonable outrage 
against the peace and dignity of the 
world there was a loss of 13,000,000 
lives, a direct destruction of property 
worth $20,000,000,000, losses at sea of 
$7,000,000,000, a cost to neutral powers 
of almost $2,000,000,000, and a tax on 
the world’s industrial production of 


$45,000,000,000. And at the end no 
single advantage accrued to any nation 
either militant or neutral. Nothing 
was settled that was in dispute, and 
everything that was in dispute could 
have been settled at a round table by 
Sir Edward Grey’s council of ambas- 
sadors. The so-called victors were 
famished and exhausted, their territo- 
ries were ravaged, and the very soil of 
the earth poisoned and destroyed, while 
those who were defeated suffered the 
tearing asunder of their physical struc- 
ture and were assessed with penalties 
which will keep them impoverished for 
a hundred years. This was not all. The 
very neutrals—those who stood farthest 
aloof from the field of strife—were com- 
pelled to endure the operations of an 
economic law which in this, as in every 
war, overturned the foundations of 
their industrial life. But the inexorable 
penalty for all concerned was the death 
of its best manhood. 

With this frightful story burnt into 
living memory, any man who will now 
stand up in a chancellor’s office or a 
legislative hall and utter a threat of war 
as the solution of any dispute should be 
looked upon as a mad man and a fool. 
Against such a voice, ought we not to 
take the high ground that no cause 
whatever short of a direct attack will 
justify a world-wide butchery? We 
shall always need the strong arm of 
an International Policeman. I gazed 
today upon a map of the British pos- 
sessions, and wherever the British flag 
was flying there was peace, property, 
marriage, free religion, and civil liberty. 
These things seem to follow the British 
fleet. The same results are achieved 
when the American fleet makes its way 
into overturned communities. And 
these armed powers must be maintained, 
but maintained in the interest of peace. 
Social eruptions will occur. Strutting 
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soldiers will rattle their swords. Vain- 
glorious patriots in the small states will 
threaten their neighbors. Invasions 
will take place. Shots will be fired. 
And then this International Policeman 
will walk upon the combatants with 
heavy tread and indomitable will, and 
the raising of his hand will stop the 
strife. That is what organized peace 
will do. 

What is our duty in America? We 
hold the power, if we can but develop 
the soul, for peace. The Church Peace 

‘Union speaks these words: 

‘America today holds the fate of the 
world largely in her hands. No matter 
what agreements other nations may 
make with each other, or what obliga- 
tions they may assume, the validity of 
all such international pledges is de- 
termined in great measure by what 
America will think or do. The plans 
worked out in the League of Nations; 
all the regional agreements; the guaran- 
tee of boundaries; the pledges respecting 
actions to be employed against an out- 
law nation, such as blockades; the use 
of military or naval forces; the limita- 
tion of armaments; and all the other 
steps toward the ultimate goal of dis- 
armament and the outlawry of war, 
wait upon the approval of the United 
States.”’ 

We have many men in America who 
can see this vision of peace with a pro- 
phetic eye, but the great mission 1s con- 
stantly imperiled by other men whose 
truculent spirit clouds the issue. 
Senator Frederick H. Gillett is striving 
to keep the constructive movement for 
peace alive, and the following resolu- 
tion offered by him contains a dignified 
and timely proposal on the subject: 


‘‘Resotvep, That the Senate of 
the United States respectfully sug- 
gests to the President the advisa- 
bility of a further exchange of views 
with the signatory States in order 
to establish whether the differ- 
ences between the United States 
and the signatory States can be 
satisfactorily adjusted.”’ 


A copy of this resolution was recently 
sent to me through the hands of the 
great leaders of our civilization:— 
Elihu Root, John W. Davis, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, James R. Angell,General 
Tasker H. Bliss, Roscoe Pound, and 
others, and I was glad to add my name 
to theirs in its support. The following 
correspondence then followed, which is 
now published with Senator Reed's 
permission. 

[TELEGRAM | 


Washington, April 10, 1928 


Samuel Harden Church, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mimeographed letter dated April 
second purporting to bear your signa- 
ture circulated throughout Pittsburgh 
district urging letters to me to support 
World Court Resolution. Signature 
does not look genuine. Please tele- 
graph did you ever sign such a lettcr. 

D. A. Reep 
United States Senate 


[TELEGRAM | 
Pittsburgh, April 11, 1928 
Hon. David A. Reed 


United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


I find that the signature on the paper 
you refer to was blurred and twisted in 
the process of mimeographing but it is 


my signature. My position is that 
while we should have a powerful navy 
together with every military auxiliary 
for defense, the whole genius of our 
statesmanship should be employed to 
develop in the mind of the nation and 
of the world itself a passion for peace 
and an aversion for war, and that in 
support of this exalted leadership we 
should give active and sincere en- 
couragement to the plans for organized 
arbitration and an international court 
which our most enlightened minds have 
been advocating for thirty years. There 
is beyond question a feeling in our 
country that the overtures of foreign 
spokesmen for permanent peace are re- 
garded with sinister antipathy in the 
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United States Senate. I am not a 
pacifist. I detest the word, and would 
go to war at any time cither in self- 
defense or for the protection of our 
civilization, but believe the time has 
now come when the elder statesmen of 
the world should consolidate their wis- 
dom in order to save our common 
chivalry from extinction. This situa- 
tion gives you the precious opportunity 
of uttering the most passionate longing 
of the human heart. Let us participate 
in these peace plans, accepting their 
reasonable phraseology as suitable to 
our own interpretation of each cause 
with absolute good faith, and if our 
associates betray our confidence we can 
always take a pistol in each hand and a 
dagger in our teeth and fight our way 
out. 
SAMUEL HarDEN CHURCH 


United States Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations 


Washington, April 12, 1928 


Dear Colonel Church: 
Thanks for your telegram regarding 


your signature on the mimeographed 
letter which urged support of the Gillett 
Resolution. 

The best answer that I can make to it 
is to enclose herewith an extract from 
the Congressional Record, showing 
what was said by Senator Borah and 
myself on this subject last Monday. I 
am disappointed to learn that your 
views and mine are so far apart. 

Faithfully yours, 
D. A. Reep 


In his address to the Senate, Senator 
Reed said in part: 


Mr. President, that letter has been sent out in 
vast quantities throughout Pennsylvania. The 
well-intentioned people who have written to all 
of us urging us to support the so-called Gillett 
resolution are not told in this letter what the facts 
are. They do not understand those facts. I make 
no complaint of the appeal that they make to us to 
support the resolution, but I do think that it is 
worthy the attention of the Senate to notice the 
contrast between these propaganda letters and the 
actual facts. 


The truth is, Mr. President, that up to the 


present time the adherence to the protocol of the 
World Court as voted by the Senate has been 
acquiesced in by only five nations, and they are 
Albania, Cuba, Greece, Liberia, and Luxemburg; 
while all the rest of the world remains in dissent. 

Twenty-three nations have replied to the letter 
of the State Department setting forth the terms 
under which we will join the court, and each of 
the 23 find fault with reservation No. 5 in our 
resolution of adherence. Reservation No. 5, the 
Senate will remember, was— 

“That the court shall not render any advisory 
opinion except publicly after due notice to all 
States adhering to the court and to all interested 
States and after public hearing or opportunity for 
hearing given to any State anal nor shall it, 
without the consent of the United States, entertain 
any request for an advisory opinion touching any 
dispute or question in which the United States has 
or Claims an interest.”’ 


+ * * * 


The President has no power to vary to the extent 
of one comma the reservations as outlined by the 
Senate. The President could not negotiate with 
other countries in any way which was in conflict 
with the policy outlined by the Senate; and yet we 
know that with the exception of Albania, Cuba, 
Greece, Liberia, and Luxemburg the reservations 
of the Senate will not be acquiesced in. 


And Senator Borah said: 


Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Gittetr] introduced his resolution some time 
ago, and the matter has been before the committee 
and has had consideration at length by the com- 
mittee. While the committee has not made any 
report, I am of the opinion that it is the judgment 
of the committee that the resolution is not relevant 


_ to the court discussion at this time and its passage 


would not aid in bringing the matter to a con- 
clusion. 

Let me say that the Senate, as is well known, 
attached five reservations to the court protocol. 
Those reservations were not unacceptable to the 
foreign powers, with the exception of reservation 
5. After the Senate had passed upon the protocol 
and attached the reservations they were sent to 
the President, of course, and it became the duty of 
the President to transmit the protocol with the 
reservations to the foreign powers, and he did so. 
The language of article 5 is clear and not easily 
susceptible of being misunderstood. I do not 
think the delay is due to failure to understand the 
reservation, but it is due to a distinct unwilling- 
ness to accept the reservation without it is materi- 
ally changed. 

* * * 

The Gillett resolution proposes nothing more 
than to encourage the President to take up further 
discussion and further communication, with the 
view, possibly, of arriving at an understanding 
with these powers as to the meaning of reserva- 
tion 5. But the President has no power to place 
any construction upon the reservation. I take it 
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the President is to be the judge of the propriety 
and the nature of his communication. At any 
rate, it is an executive matter. The Senate has 
acted ani advised the President; the presentation 
of the protocol with the reservations 1s peculiarly 
a function of the Executive. It is known that he is 
interested ia the subject, and I must assume that 
he will in good faith do all that he is empowered 
to do. 

If those who desire to make progress and wish 
to have a finality, will bring the protocol and the 
reservations back to the Senate, and the Senate will 
make these modifications to reservation 5 we can 
accomplish something. But the President can 
make no changes and no modifications and, in my 
opinion, the only thing to do, if Senators are of 
the opinion that reservation 5 ought to be modi- 
fied, is to assume the responsibility as a Senate, 
and consider and discuss and pass upon that 
question. 

My own judgment is there is no one on the com- 
mittee who believes in the modification of reserva- 
tion 5. My further judgment is that there are, 
perhaps, none in the Senate who believe in the 
modification of reservation 5. 

We have arrived at the point where the foreign 
governments must either accept reservation 5, 
or the Senate of the United States must recede from 
its position, an altogether improbable thing. 


Pittsburgh, April 20, 1928 
Dear Senator Reed: 

Many thanks for your letter. But I 
don’t think your views and mine are 
really so far apart after all. Certainly, 
as a soldier who has fought on the 
battlefields of France, you cannot possi- 
bly have a lesser appreciation of the 
horrors of war than the rest of us who 
have felt its horrors in vicarious suffer- 
ing because our sons have gone through 
the conflict. 

My quarrel is not with you, but with 
the United States Senate, which has lost 
its power for constructive statesman- 
ship and is wasting its energies in de- 
bating about formulas in entire dis- 
regard of the substantial things of 
which those formulas are a mere detail. 
Take your friend Senator Borah as an 
example of what I am trying to de- 
scribe. For years he declared himself 
as cherishing a yearning desire for a 
league of nations, but when the League 
of Nations was formed as a part of the 
Versailles treaty, it was not the kind of 
a league that he wanted and he tore our 


membership out of it. He appealed to 
the conscience of the world for an inter- 
national court in which the disputes 
between nations might be adjudicated 
through the orderly processes of law, 
but when this International Court was 
formed, with a distinguished American 
jurist in its membership, he turned 
against it because he was unwilling to 
trust our national interests to its in- 
tegrity and sense of justice. He used 
his eloquent voice to demand that an 
enlightened world should outlaw war, 
but when a measure to that end is put 
before him he turns against it because 
its words give a wrong visage to its 
soul. As a man who advocates every 
ideal and destroys every means of 
achieving it, he is the most impractical 
and delusive force that has ever appeared 
in American politics. 

So, when the Senate follows Senator 
Borah's leadership, we can begin to 


understand why those dominating men, 
from Caesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon 
down to Mussolini and Rivera, 
dismissed their senates, 
legislatures, 


have 
because these 
in Cicero’s phrase, chose 
“to pass the night in words’’ rather 
than to take a really constructive part 
in the progress of civilization. 

The people who are writing to you 
and other Senators may be confused as 
to the technical relation of the Gillett 
resolution to Reservation Five in the 
International Court matter, but does 
not that illustrate the point at issue? 
They know that the Senate has put an 
obstacle in the way which has operated 
as an impasse to any further construc- 
tive action. These foreign govern- 
ments readily accepted four of the 
Senate’s reservations; they hesitated 
about the fifth, but asked for ‘‘such 
further exchange of views as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may deem 
useful.’’ At that point the Senate quit 
cold, and its attitude toward the ques- 
tion has since been one of open scorn. 

Senator Gillett is trying to rescue the 
project of the International Court from 
the withering blight of the Senate's 
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neglect. He is trying to open the way 
for that further “‘exchange of views’ 
for which these other nations are ex- 
pectantly waiting. But Senator Borah’s 
speech which you have sent me states 
that he refuses to make any change 
whatever in the language of Reserva- 
tion Five, and he says further, that no 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will consent to any change in its 
phraseology. In this attitude Senator 
Borah is indeed running true to form. 
Thus, when our influence as a world 
power gives us the opportunity of 
organizing peace upon a permanent 
foundation, and when the bewildered 
world is looking to us to take the 
leadership in such a divine mission, the 
United States Senate, with an arrogant 
air, chooses that we shall stand aloof, 
that we shall make no answer to 


friendly overtures, that we shall trust 
nothing to good faith, that we shall 
never take a chance with our neighbors, 
and that no suggestion to alter a form 
of words, as your speech indicates, even 
“*to the extent of one comma,” shall 
have any consideration whatever. 

It is no wonder that the people are 
deluging the Senate with these letters, 
for they are passionately in favor of 
continuous action toward all of the 
international agencies of peace. But 
the Senate declares that the President 
cannot act while Reservation Five 
stands in the present phraseology, and 
that, as no Senator will favor any 
change in its wording, the great pro- 
ject must be left to die of neglect. 

With cordial regards, | am 
Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL HarDEN CHURCH 


ABOUT ART 
By Orto H. Kaun 


From an Address Delivered before the Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 


College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


I was asked the 
other day whether 
the initials of 
my name, O. H., 
stand for Opera 
House. Now, I 
can hardly give 
my parents credit 
for having fore- 
seen sixty years 
ago that at some 
time in my exist- 
ence I was going 
to be the President of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York. But I 
do give them credit and I do give them 
thanks for having taught me from my 
earliest youth to cultivate and love and 
revere art, for having enjoined upon me 
never to let it go out of my life, wher- 
ever I might be and whatever my career. 
[owe them a great gift. It is one of the 


most precious legacies that can be given 
to anyone on his way through life. 

It is no copy-book maxim but sober 
truth to say that to have appreciation 
of, and understanding for, art is to have 
one of the most genuine and remunera- 
tive forms of wealth which it is given 
to mortal man to possess. I measure my 
words when I say that not the most 
profitable transaction of my business 
career has brought me results compar- 
able in value and in lasting yield 
those which I derived from the ‘‘in- 
vestment’’ of hearing, in my early 
youth, let us say, Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, or seeing Botticelli’s Prima- 
vera, or reading the classics of various 
nations. Moreover, the dividends 
which we receive from “‘investing’’ in 
the appreciation of beauty and the cul- 
tivation of art are wholly tax exempt. 
No surtaxes can diminish them; no 
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Bolshevik can take them away from us. 


* * * * 


The effects of the cultivation, genera- 
tion after generation, of the artistic 
taste of the French people have long 
been and are today bringing from all the 
world, and particularly from America, 
a great many millions of dollars into the 
coffers of that nation year after year. 
The beautiful things created in the cities 
and along the countryside of Italy in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries are today, several hundred 
vears after they were wrought, a power- 
ful factor in drawing travelers and 
money to that country. They are today 
a most important element in aiding to 
meet the international balance of trade 
in Italy. 

Art pays: Beauty is ‘‘the best policy.”’ 

* * * * 

Art is a veritable fountain of youth. 
The ancients had a saying, ‘‘Those 
whom the gods love, die young.”’ | 
would interpret that saying to mean 
not that those favored by the gods die 
young in years, but that by the grace of 
the gods they remain young to their 
dying day, however long that be de- 
ferred. 

A * a * 

European governments and munici- 
palities have long since recognized the 
aspect of public usefulness and social 
value inherent in art and have given 
expression to this recognition by sub- 
sidizing theatres and operas and other 
art institutions. In our country this 
task to the largest extent is left to pri- 
vate initiative, to the generosity and 
public spirit or, if you will, the en- 
lightened selfishness, of those who can 
afford to give. It is a duty and a privi- 
lege and ought to be a pleasure to fulfill 
it. It is a vast opportunity to serve the 
social weal and aid cultural advance- 
ment. 

For charitable, educational, and 
scientific purposes a vast deal has been 
and is being done in America. The 
generosity displayed by many of our 
wealthy men in this respect is the envy 
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and admiration of the world. 


But to 
the immensely large and immensely im- 
portant field of art the aid from private 


sources has been relatively modest, 
apart from a few large bequests, mainly 
in the way of pictures and of endow- 
ments for picture galleries. Yet the 
opportunity is boundless, and the need 
very great, for men who will put some 
of their wealth, their time and their 
ability in the service of this cause; who, 
conscious of the importance and the far- 
reaching influence of art, will help 
along in movements having for their 
purpose the advancement of art, and 
particularly the procuring of more and 
better opportunities in the domain of 
art, both to the public and to American 
artists. 

It seems to me that every man who 
has attained materia] success should 
oi upon himself as an investment, so 

» spezk, which the community has 
ak. In return for the opportunities 
given to him and for the financial re- 
wards which they have brought, it is 
“up to him’ to yield dividends in 
service and in other things of value to 
the community. In proportion to 
whether in this sense he turns out a 
good or a bad investment, he merits the 
approbation or the censure of his fellow 
citizens. A portion of these dividends 
may well be paid, I believe, in fostering 
art. I am not vouchsafed revelation 
from on high, but I believe I may safely 
commit myself to the statement that 
support of art is pleasing to St. Peter 
and will ease the task of rich men to get 
by him. 

* * * * 

The upward struggle of democracy 
aims at the spiritual no less than at the 
material. The sap is running strong in 
the tree of American art and culture. 

The scoffer at art is gone out of 
fashion. He who would indulge 
jeers and gibes at serious art move- 
ments, who would disparage and slight, 
let alone hinder or oppose art finds 
listeners or followers in America no 
longer 
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When I first began, some 25 years ago, 
to occupy my self—in my leisure hours, 
he it said—with endeavors to be of 
some little service to the cause of art in 
America, some of my friends of the older 
generation of business men warned me 
to desist. They foretold that I was 
bound to jeopardize my career and that 
I would not be taken seriously in busi- 
ness if I ‘fooled around’’ with art 
matters. They shook their heads re- 
gretfully: “‘Too bad. A _ promising 
young man going wrong!” 

That spirit is gone. I do not mean to 
say that the business community is do- 
ing, as yet, its full share by art, as I con- 
ceive the matter, and adequately recog- 
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nizes the value of art as an educational, 
cultural, and social force. As compared 
with the admirable liberality of our 
successful men in supporting other altru- 
istic activities and endeavors, art is still 
being treated in a stepmotherly way. 

But still, a very significant change 
has taken place, and there are distinct 
indications that the leaven is working 
in the minds and hearts and pocket- 
books of business men. 

Art has overrun and captured the 
trenches which were held against her by 
incomprehension, indifference, and pre- 
judice, and passing beyond, has firmly 
established herself in an unassailable 
position. 


PITTSBURGH—NINETY MILLION 


YEARS AGO 


A Proposed Habitat Group of the Swamp Forest of 
the local Coal Basin in the Carboniferous Period. 


By O. E. JENNiNGs, Curator of Botany 


PITTSBURGH 
stands for 
Power. The 
rocks so abun- 
dantly seen 
in the hills 
and valleys 
about Pitts- 
burgh are 
old —millions 
upon millions 
of years old— 
but they are 
full of power. 
The coal beds 
which they contain await only a de- 
veloped spark to release their pent-up 
energy and turn the wheels of industry, 

and it is mainly to this happy circum- 
stance that the might of industrial 
Pittsburgh is due. There is no place 
where there might more appropriately 
be displayed a habitat group illustrat- 
ing the swamp forest from which the 
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coal has been derived than in the Car- 
negie Museum, in the midst of the great 
Pittsburgh coal basin. 

During the Carboniferous or Coal 
Period, the land in the region where 
Pittsburgh now stands was most of the 
time near sea level. As time went on, 
the level varied, sometimes up, some- 
times down, so that the low-lying 
swamps were often submerged beneath 
the sea or were at least so low that 
sands and muds washed over them and 
entombed the swamp deposits. As the 
ages have rolled by, the sands and muds 
have become the sandstones and shales, 
and the swamp deposits have become 
the coals, of the present time. The 
Pittsburgh coal is usually at least ten 
feet thick and it is believed that not 
less than forty feet of plant-remains— 
logs, leaves, roots, and the like—were 
necessary to form a foot of coal. It 
took nature a long time to make our 
coal—a thousand years are as a day. 
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SITE OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE NINETY MILLION YEARS AGO 


From Drawinc By H. Poronié 


The vegetation of the Carboniferous 
swamps was in some respects one of the 
most wonderful vegetations that the 
world has ever known, although the 
actual number of species of plants was 
apparently not great. The period was 
formerly called the “‘Age of Ferns,”’ 
because of the abundance of fernlike 
fossils in its rocks, and the vegetation 
consisted mainly of tree ferns and other 
woody plants of which several kinds at 
least were forest trees a hundred feet or 
so in height. 

The climate when these Carbonifer- 
ous forests thrived was probably con- 
siderably warmer than at present, evi- 
dently subtropical, and i it is fairly certain 
that little, if any, vegetation existed on 
the higher lands back of these sw amps. 
The frequent burial of these swamps 
under muds and sands must have been 
due to some extent to the fact that the 
higher lands were bare and, therefore 
much more easily eroded and washed 
down by the rains. The leaves were 
evidently long-lived (evergreen), and 
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the evidence seems to indicate that there 
was but little difference between winter 
and summer. The leaves of this ever- 
green forest were active throughout the 
year, absorbing and storing up the 
energy of the sunlight in the sugars, and 
starches, and tissues, which finally be- 
came coal, and it is an interesting 
thought that the energy of this sunlight 
of millions of years ago is now being 
used for most of the power of industrial 
Pittsburgh. The electric light by which 
this article is being written is Carboni- 
ferous sunlight, resurrected from its 
tomb in the rocks, after millions of 
years. 

It is proposed to reproduce in the 
Carnegie Museum a bit of this Car- 
boniferous swamp forest, reproducing 
as nearly as possible in such a group the 
plants which grew there and the con- 
ditions under which they grew. The 
immediate foreground of the group will 
consist of reproductions of the living 
plants and dead logs, all based upon the 
abundant fossils from the Pittsburgh 
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region which have been accumulating 
for years in the Carnegie Museum and 
which afford actual proof of what kinds 
of plants grew here. The background 
will show the more distant vistas 
through the forest illustrating better 
the tops of the taller trees and the 
heights to which they grew. 

The accompanying illustration gives 
a good idea of our present conception of 
the character of the Carboniferous 
swamp forest and it indicates fairly 
well what the habitat group will be. 
The large forest trees in the left back- 
ground are Scale Trees (Lepidoden- 
drons ) closely related to the club mosses 
which we weave into wreaths at Christ- 
mas time. Represented mostly by 
forest trees during the Carboniferous, 
this group of plants has dwindled in 
size till their only living representatives 
are little herbs.—*’ How are the mighty 
fallen!’’ The dagger-shaped leaves left 
diamond-shaped scars on the trunk. 
Sigillaria trees, much like the Lepi- 
dodendrons, but with more compact, 
bushy tops, will also appear. 

The little bushy Horsetails or Scour- 
so common now on our 
were repre- 


ing Rushes, 
railroad embankments, 
sented then by the giant Calamites 


which appear in the accompanying 
illustration at the right side of the 
picture, looking like defoliated spruce 
trees. These were stiff, hollow-stemmed 
plants with fluted trunks and their 
fossils are abundant in the rocks in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

The fernlike plants were partly true 
ferns and partly true seed plants which 
bore seeds up to the size of a hazelnut 
or larger on the fernlike fronds. These 
were strange plants, intensely interest- 
ing to the botanists, since they were 
the first kinds of plants to bear seeds. 
The lance-shaped leaflets of Neurop- 
teris, one of these Seed Ferns, as they 
are called, are common in the rocks in 
the Pittsburgh district. 

Another interesting plant which will 
be shown in the group is the Sword 
Palm (Cordaites), with a straight palm- 


like stem, having at the top a tuft of 
long swordlike or straplike leaves and 
bearing seeds sometimes as much as 
three inches long and an inch ‘thick. 
The seeds are occasionally found but the 
fossils of the leaves are abundant in and 
about Pittsburgh, wherever the rocks 
over-lying the Pittsburgh coal are 
found. The fossils show the imprints 
of leaves looking very much like corn 
leaves, strap-shaped and with fine paral- 
lel veins, and often three or four inches 
wide. The Cordaites will add much to 
complete our picture of a strange and 
bizarre forest. It was a jungle without 
a bird and without a sound, excepting 
perhaps the clicking of the wings of a 
giant dragon fly, the rustling of great 
cockroaches, or the splash of a sala- 
mander; and of flowers there were none. 
Nature’s first forests were crude, and 
when she painted her landscapes her 
colors were few, limited to the greens 
and browns and grays. 

It is to be hoped that the Carnegie 
Museum will soon be enabled to con- 
struct this group depicting a forest 
vegetation so striking to the general 
observer, so intensely interesting and 
instructive to the botanist and student, 
and so fmm appropriate in this 
great industrial Pittsburgh. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
INSPECTION TRIP 


pa Carnegie Library School will 
make its annual library inspection 
trip during the week of May 14. This 
year the forty-three students who com- 
prise the class will visit Hampton, 
Baltimore, and Washington, where they 
will see the following: the Naval Base 
Hospital Library, Library and Library 
School at the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Peabody Institute Library, 

Johns Hopkins University Library, 

Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Library of Congress, Library of 
the Walter Reed General Hospital, and 
Library of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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MUSIC STUDY AT CARNEGIE TECH 


By H. KLtoMan ScHMIDT 


Instructor in Piano, Department of Music 


Tue aims of a 
modern musical 
education may be 
comprehended in 
two broad out- 
lines: first, the 
development of a 
cultured, well- 
rounded person- 
ality, equipped 
with the intel- 
lectual training 
requisite to a 
deeper penetration into the form and 
content of a work of art, and imbued 
with a sympathetic and intelligent 
attitude toward other pursuits and 
human relationships in general; and 
secondly, the specialized training which 
goes into the making of a musician. 

The study of music may be approached 
from four main standpoints: the 
purely esthetic, the historical, the 
theoretical, and the technical. Of 
these the first is the most serious and 
farthest advanced. It presupposes a 
mastery of musical form, a wide know- 
ledge of musical history, and a reason- 
able proficiency in performance. To 
it also belongs a certain knowledge of 
the main principles of psychology and 
a wide knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, art in general. 

The historical aspect is perhaps the 
widest of all, for it must of necessity 
be brought in to aid in an understand- 
ing of the other branches. 

The would-be composer should be 
well routined in his knowledge of 
harmony and counterpoint, thoroughly 
at home in the smaller and larger forms 
of his art, and, by virtue of this know- 
ledge, he will be enabled to develop a 
subtle appreciation of the structural 
and emotional content of the works of 
the great masters. 


Of the technical development of a 
student little need be said. Technique 
is an indispensable means to an end but 
only that. Because of the opportuni- 
ties it affords for display it has been 
abused by the virtuoso as well as by the 
dilettante. 

Because music is essentially an emo- 
tional art its relation to purely intel- 
lectual pursuits is often difficult of 
apprehension. And yet it is just in 
this that the student is most in need of 
what is commonly called a general edu- 
cation. To the composer, for example, 
the training received in his study of 
English—poetry, drama, essay, etc.— 
will prove invaluable when thinking 
in terms of music. The principles of 
both are closely analogous. So also to 
the performer a full appreciation of the 
intellectual processes involved in the 
structure of a work in one of the larger 
forms is essential to an adequate in- 
terpretation of its emotional and poetic 
content. 

Finally, to a well-rounded musical 
education belongs a close coordination 
of the various branches embraced in 
such a course. For the instructor who 
is concerned chiefly with the produc- 
tion of certain definite results this is 
not always simple of achievement, but 
in a school where a number of special- 
ists are working together this coordina- 
tion is not so difficult. 

Guided by these principles of musical 
pedagogy it is the endeavor of the De- 
partment of Music of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology to offer to the stu- 
dent a course in musical training that 
will equip him to take full advantage 
of the opportunities which in recent 
years have greatly increased in number 
and variety. Staffed by a corps of 
recognized instructors to provide train- 
ing in the various phases of solo per- 
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formance, it also includes in the cur- 
riculum courses in theory, history of 
music, musical esthetics (form and 
analysis), ensemble, Dalcroze eu- 
rythmics, solfeggio (ear-training and 
dictation) as well as cultural studies 
such as English, modern languages, 
history of civilization, and a general 
history of the arts. 

A course following musical, aca- 
demic, and educational lines is given 
for the preparation of special teachers 
and supervisors of music in the public 
schools. The educational courses re- 
quired by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania for the certification of teachers 
are available to all students preparing 
for private teaching or for teaching in 
the public schools. 

The Student Symphony Orchestra 
includes in its repertoire several of the 
standard symphonies and overtures. 
The concerts of the orchestra are given 
in Carnegie Music Hall. 

The Department has organized two 
choral fiedce: the Bach Choir, devoted 
to the study of the Cantatas of Sebastian 
Bach; and the Madrigal Choir which 
specializes in the polyphonic school of 
the sixteenth century. 

Public recitals are given at frequent 
intervals in the Little Theatre of the 
College of Fine Arts, an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 400 and with 
excellent acoustic properties. Con- 
fidence and self-control are fostered by 
these appearances as well as by playing 
regularly for the jury. Great stress is 
also laid upon orchestra and other en- 
semble playing, which are important 
as a means of developing taste and re- 
fining execution, and which afford a 
very useful experience in the kind of 
work many students will follow upon 
leaving the school. 

The Department of Music occupies 
the mezzanine floor of the College of 
Fine Arts, with six large classrooms, a 
library, a large rehearsal hall for the 
ensemble classes and the orchestra, and 
twenty-three practice rooms, in addi- 
tion to two halls furnished with chairs 


and tables where students may gather 
for study or for recreation. The class- 
rooms are equipped with grand pianos 
of standard makes. Upright pianos, 
pedal pianos, and two-manual reed 
organs are provided in various practice 
rooms. On the main floor are two 
Skinner three-manual electric organs 
with fully equipped consoles: one in 
the Theatre, and one in a classroom. 

In addition to the books on music 
in the main library in the College of 
Fine Arts, the Department of Music 
possesses an excellent collection of 
music, with more than two thousand 
of the standard works for orchestra and 
ensemble, piano, string and wind instru- 
ments, and voice. This music may be 
used by the students for reference pur- 
poses and they are encouraged to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the literature 
of their art. The department owns a 
complete set of orchestral instruments, 
which can be borrowed under certain 
conditions. 

The fact that the five arts are housed 
under one roof in the College of Fine 
Arts is a great advantage. The pre- 
dominant architectural conception in 
the design and construction of the 
building was the thought that the best 
way to impart a knowledge and ap- 
preciation of art is to let a student see, 
in his immediate environment, to what 
degree of excellence art can attain; 
hence, this College represents the most 
important architectural contribution to 
the campus. Here each art has the 
other arts as a background, and as a 
student goes through his course he is 
brought into frequent contact, at lec- 
tures, exhibitions, concerts, and 
dramatic performances, with students 
of other departments, and so develops 
a sympathy with, and appreciation of, 
the arts in general. 


An endowed library is just like an endowed 
church, at best half and generally wholly asleep. 
It is a great mistake to withdraw from such an 
institution the healthy breeze of public criticism. 


—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Note on Shakespeare's ‘King Lear’’ Given in the Theatre of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


By E. Martin Browne, Assistant Director of Drama 


SHAKESPEARE’'S 
Tragedy of King 
Lear has had a 
curiously con- 
tradictory his- 
tory. The great- 
est of Shake- 
spearean critics 
unite in acclaim- 
ing it as the 
poet’s grandest 
work, and in 
avowing that of 
all his plays they could least afford to 
part with this one. Yet upon the stage 
it has, since his own age passed away, 
been one of the least popular of his 
tragedies. Late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury Nahum Tate altered it for the 
stage, expurgating much of the more 
painful matter and giving it a happy 
ending, and for 150 years this version 
alone was seen in the English theatre. 
Since the restoration of the original, the 
play has not been very frequently per- 
‘formed. Most of the great Shakespeare- 
an actors have been eager to attempt the 
colossal task of recreating the old king, 
but he has never become to the public a 
figure as beloved as Hamlet or as en- 
grossing as Macbeth. 

Two sets of reasons for this paradox 
have been given. The first, voiced by a 
long line of critics from Charles Lamb 
downwards, is that the play is too huge 
for the stage, and is dwarfed by repre- 
sentation; the audience in consequence 
is unsatisfied. There is much truth in 
this contention, no doubt, for men 
whose imagination is of sufficient 
stature to construct the ideal perform- 
ance from the printed page. But the 
man of the theatre is not satisfied by it. 
Shakespeare wrote for the man in the 


street, and his play was a popular suc- 
cess in his own day. Why has it never 
been so since? Let us suggest an answer. 

Between the death of Shakespeare and 
the production of Tate’s Lear a radical 
alteration had taken place in the con- 
struction of the stage. Shakespeare's 
stage was an open platform with a 
permanent architectural construction as 
background. Tate's stage was con- 
tained within the picture frame that we 
call the proscenium arch. On Shake- 
speare’s stage, changes of place and 
time were indicated by little else beyond 
the words of the play; on Tate’s they 
were indicated by changes of scenery. 
Thus on Shakespeare's stage the play 
flowed on with the continuity of a 
poem, and its words were its very life; 
while on Tate’s stage, vision replaced a 
large part of that poetic life, and the 
flow was broken at every change of 
scene. 

This shifting of emphasis meant that 
Shakespeare’s stagecraft was no longer 
fitted to the theatres in which he was 
played. Some of his plays suffered 
little from this, but many suffered 
severely, and most of all, “‘King Lear.” 
For in ‘King Lear’’ Shakespeare has 
undertaken a task as great as Dante's 
in ‘‘The Divine Comedy.’ In this play 
the spoken word is made to rouse in the 
audience a more overwhelming sense of 
universal truths and emotions than in 
any other play of Shakespeare. Such a 
play is indeed too big for the stage of 
visual illusion; it can only succeed 
where no suggestions of time or place 
are allowed to intrude upon the emo- 
tional realities. 

Consequently, the play is now coming 
back into its own. It can be adequately 
treated on the modern space stage with 
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SCENE FROM “KING LEAR” 


settings of unconfined light, as at the 
Cleveland Playhouse recently. Or it 
can be restored to an adaptation of the 
original stage of Shakespeare. This is 
done at Carnegie Tech. To give a body 
of students so colossal a work is no 
light venture. It is undertaken, first 
and foremost, in the belief that nothing 
can do so much to stimulate their work 
and thought as one of the greatest of all 


THE MIGHTY SYMPHONY 


There are still some who sit apart, who do 
not see, who can not understand. To them our 
industrial life is the apotheosis of selfishness. 
They can not realize that the rattle of the reaper, 
the buzz of the saw, the clang of the anvil, the 
roar of traffic are all part of a mighty symphony, 
not only of material but of spiritual progress. 
Out of them the Nation is supporting its religious 
institutions, endowing its colleges, providing its 
charities, furnishing adornments of architecture, 
rearing its monuments, organizing its orchestras, 
and encouraging its painting. But the American 
people see and understand. Unperturbed, they 
move majestically forward in the consciousness 
that they are making their contribution in com- 
mon with our sister nations to the progress of 
humanity. 


—PresipENT CooLipGE 


—STUDENT PLAYERS 


plays. But also in the confidence that 
its audiences will find that on the 
Shakespearean stage it will cease to 
seem a one-man show needing a supreme 
genius to head its cast, or a series of 
disjointed scenes failing to explain 
themselves, and will become an unity 
built of many parts, a drama whose 
irresistible sweep will compel their 
response. 


dee 


THE HUNGER FOR EDUCATION 


Columbia University has just reported a total 
enrollment of 46,900 students. The world will 
move faster and its people will be happier with 
every diploma that goes to one of these ambitious 
boys sad aillas 


America is the most dangerous nation in the 
world today because it is too highly organized 
and volatile, so that overnight passion of pity or 
hate could sweep the country and rouse it to 
action which would be either beneficial or detri- 
mental to the world. 

Sir Pirie Gipss 


I think one-hundred-per-cent citizens ought to 
be locked up. They are a danger to the world. 
Lapy Astor 





THE GOLDEN FOUNTAIN IN THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


Painted By Cuarces J. Taytor, Carnecie Instrrute or TECHNOLOGY 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


HARLES J. Taytor, whose skillful 
C brush is so quick to catch nature in 
her gorgeous moods, has given us for 
this month’s MaGazine a faithful re- 
production of the golden fountain, and 
our readers who love the Garden of 
Gold will delight to study this new 
view of one of its charming features. 
The golden stream is symbolic of the 
marvelous flow of gold which every 
month is chronicled in this department. 
Golden parrots are drinking of this 
water of life—really and truly a water 
of life!—and while not visible there are 
a lot of goldfish in the limpid pool. 
Jason, the Gardener, has sent to Rolling 
Rock for some golden pheasants and to 
Kashmir for some golden peacocks, and 
when they arrive perhaps Mr. Taylor 
will come over and paint a picture with 
them in it. 


Dear CarNEGIE: 

Jason is a happy name for the Gardener, but how 
on earth have you ever been caught napping so as 
to permit him to marry Penelope—who was the 


faithful, home-staying wife of Ulysses? Was not 
Medea Jason's wife? 


—Jut1a MontGoMERY 

Yes, she was, but here is how it 
happened. Medea turned out to be a 
pretty bad sort of girl, a sorceress in 
fact, and she and Jason didn’t get on 
very well, and one day she hitched some 
serpents to her chariot—why serpents 
rather than horses we wot not—and 
drove away. Not back to mother, no. 
Sophocles, who wrote a play about 
Medea, tells us there was a triangle 
affair with a man at Athens—just like 
our day. Be that as it may, we follow 
her no longer. And Jason? Eftsoons, 
while there is no historical or even 
mythological record of it, Jason, upon 
taking charge of the Garden of Gold, 
married Penelope—not the one referred 
to by Miss Montgomery, but another 
of the same name, and of much the same 
disposition, with whom he intends to 
- happily ever after. And that’s 
that! 


Well—! Jason was feeding the gold- 
fish when Mrs. Caroline C. Wolfe came 
in and gave the day a good start by 
presenting him with $500 for Tech's 
endowment fund. Mrs. Wolfe's dona- 
tion has something very precious about 
it because she lives in a house that is 
immediately adjoining Tech buildings, 
and the dormitories sheltering our girls 
and boys surround her residence, and 
there are sometimes persons who would 
live aloof from all this active life. Not 
so Mrs. Wolfe. The more she sees of 
these students the more her good heart 
beats in sympathy for their welfare. 
Hence her beautiful gift, which in 1946 
will grow to be $1,340, the Corpora- 
tion will add $2,680, and the total will 
be $4,020. 

Then Jason found that the new plan 
of memberships is attracting many 
friends. Here comes Mrs. Rachel Miller 
Hunt to become an annual Subscribing 
Member, and her kindly gift of $100 
makes a useful addition to his funds. 

The golden sun 

was at his zenith 

when the Gar- 

dener’s ear was 

smote by the 

eager approach 

of a group of 

women, some 

seven hundred 

or more, com- 

prising the Alum- 

nae Association 

of the Carnegie 

Exva S. Smita Library School 

of Pittsburgh, led by Miss Elva S. 
Smith, the President of that organiza- 
tion, and bearing in their hands the 
sum of $1,000 for the endowment fund 
of the Carnegie Institute. There was 
much happiness and merrymaking over 
this beautiful present, and Jason noted 
that the women through their eyes re- 
flected a deep joy in being enabled to 
give thus to an institution so dear to 
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THE KILTIE BAND MARCHING TO THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


their hearts. 


total value of this gift $3,277.20. 
A blast of bugles 


In 1936 this sum will 
grow to be $1,638.60, and the Corpora- 
tion will add $1,638.60, 


then the blare of 
trumpets, the beat of drums, and after 
that a full band playing the great 
marching tune, ‘On 
What's this? The Gardener had never 
seen such a sight before! 
Band! By all odds the most picturesque 
college band in the world- 
in tartan and kilt, and sporran, and 


the Square.” 


making the 


The Kiltie 


ninety men 


brooch, jaunty plaid bonnet, with bag- _ phant. 


pipes—and everything—as a part of the 
aggregation! That's the band. Then, 
marching behind the band, and follow- 
ing the flag of our country, were 333 
graduate and undergraduate men and 


TEN BONDS 
Robert D. Parsons, E’08 
FIVE BONDS 
Lu. M. Hartman, M’‘15 
Clarence Overend, E 
THREE BONDS 


Clarence W. Andrews, E'17 


Albert C. Boucek, E’25 
Louis P. Bilotta, E'17 
Andrew Carnegie, E’17 


School! 


John A. Carothers, E’17 
C. C. Colwell, E'12 
Albert J. Matthes, E17 
L. K. Merrill, E’17 

Roy R. Mumma, E’17 
Merle L. Orr, E’17 
Thomas E. Crr, E'17 
David J. Rezofsky, E'17 
Louis Sandler, E’17 
Charles F. Wagner, E’17 
Harry A. Weber, E’17 


Gordon E. P. Wright, E’17 
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$68,340. 


women who had each subscribed for one 
or more loyalty bonds of $100 each, pay- 
ing $10 a year on each bond until the 
whole is paid for. And the sums already 
paid enabled this martial body of loyal 
Tech children to give the Gardener 
$8,500 on this one day. What finer feel- 
ing than that could the heart cherish? 
These young men and young women 
have undergone sacrifices to make this 
gift possible. 
selves necessary things in order to make 
the mission of Carnegie Tech trium- 
How their noble devotion will 
inspire others to give—in and out of the 
The sum of their gift will 
reach $22,780 in 1946, the Corporation 
will add $45,560, and the total will be 
Here are their blessed names: 


They have denied them- 


TWO BONDS 
Gustave H. Kann, E 
Anthony J. Kerin, E’17 
Edgar D. Lambert, E’13 
Donald H. Mitchell, E'13 
Emerson P. Poste, E’10 
Mrs. Marguerite M. Shupp, M’16 
George V. Wright, E’09 

ONE BOND 
Israel Abbott, E24 
Benjamin H. Aires, E’25 





Christine C. Albin, M’17 
Catherine M. Allan, M'23 
Helen Allen, A’23 

L. D. Allshouse, E 

Edna Alwine, M'23 

B. F. Anthony, E’21 

Howard R. Auerswald, E'14 
J. E. Averbach, E 

Celia Bachtel, A'23 (Deceased) 
Charlotte Bailey, M'26 

W. J. Bannen, E'15 

Leonidas Barboza, I 

Mrs. Leonidas Barboza, A 
George Barrow, E17 

Louis T. Barry, E'20 

M. R. Baum, E’23 

John D. Beatty, E'20 

Rachel E. Beatty, M'18 
Jessie F. Bell, M’19 

Oscar Bieler, E’09 

Walter J. Blenko, E’21 

H. Miriam Bond, M’24 
Adah §. Borgerding, M'24 
Ralph I. Bost, E'23 

H. V. Bowers, E’25 

H. S. Braun, E’16 

J. R. Breckenridge, 1°24 

J. Chester Brewer, E 

John Bright, E’25 

Bernard Broudy, E’24 

Earl E. Brown, E’24 

George L. Bruggemeier, E 
John B. Brunot, E’27 
William Buhl, 1°16 

H. Hamlin Burdick, E’22 
Samuel Caplan, E'20 

Mrs. Mary Loomis Carter, M'16 
Lila Gilmore Casselberry, M’16 
John S. Charles, E’10 
Ruthanna Anderson Clark, M’22 
Nicholas Clerc, E 

Russell C. Clement, E’24 
Michael Cohn, E'23 

A. C. Corrao, E’23 

Grace Shields Crosby, M'16 
Edward Crump, A 

Lenore Davies, M'23 

Mrs. Ellen L. Davis, M'16 
James H. Davis, E'18 
William S. Davis, I'09 

R. R. Dean, E 

Michael Depner, I 

P. H. Dickey, E’21 
Archibald M. Dodds, E’21 
George B. Dodds, E’24 

W. C. Dodge, E 

A. V. Dolan, E'14 

Joseph Dopler, I'20 

Dorothy Douglas, M'27 
Eugene Dowling, E’09 
Howard E. Dykeman, I'25 
Mrs. Howard E. Dykeman, M'25 
W. F. Eames, E'18 

Ralph Ehrenfeld, E10 
Arthur W. Einstein, E'17 
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Raymond H. Einstein, E'17 
Morris Eisner, I'09 

J. L. Elliott, E’10 

L. E. Exline, E’09 

Helen Eyster, M'26 

F. B. Falknor, E’22 

Mrs. F. B. Falknor, M'22 
John H. Ferguson, E 
Gail Sellers Fettke, M'17 
L. Maud Fire, M’20 

T. D. Fitz Gibbon, A 
Walter N. Flanagan, E’15 
Alice G. Fleck, A 

D. W. Fletcher, I 

John W. Force, I 

Ruth M. Fornwalt, M’26 
J.N. Franklin, A'23 

J. R. Gaugler, E19 
Charles W. Gibbs, E'15 
Charles H. Gibson Jr., [1°21 
Kenneth E. Gibson, E'26 
Harry Ginsburg, E'20 
Morris Gladstein, E’19 
Lydia Bates Glock, M'15 
Golden Gate Clan 

John C. Good, 1'25 

Susan Goodchild, M’21 
D. H. Gottwals, I'24 
Nellie B. Green, M'16 
Lester Griswold, E'13 

C. M. Griffin, 113 
Margaret Griffin, M’21 
Kenneth Groom, I 

H. E. Gumbart, E’15 
Julius Guter, E'16 
William D. Hall, [21 
Mrs. William D. Hall, M’21 
Harry C. Hammann, [21 
A. J. Hanks, E’21 
Dorothy Harlow, M'19 
H. W. Hartman, E’09 

V. W. Haverstick, [14 
Edwin Haub, I 

J. R. Hawke, [20 

E. J. Hedlund, 1°16 

Oden C. Heffner, E'15 
William G. Heltzel, E’18 
Golda M. Heminger, M'16 
Mrs. Edna W. Hennessee, M'17 
Allen L. Heston, E’17 

M. Hirai, E’16 

J. C. Hobbs, E’10 

Wm. S. Hobbs, E’26 

J. Wallace Hopkins, E'25 
R. H. Horton, E 

Samuel T. Howe, A 
Joseph S. Hubbard, E'21 
R. H. Humbert, E’24 

A. C. Irwin, 1°23 

Mrs. A. C. Irwin, M’22 
J. D. Jarema, E’25 

Earle P. Johnson, E'25 
H. L. Johnston, E16 

K. H. B. Julian, 1°16 
Raymond D. Junkins, I'16 
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A. W. Kakilty, E’21 
Arthur A. Karkalas, E’23 
J. Wm. Kauffman, E'24 
George W. Keown, E'26 
A. J. Kerr, E’20 
Myron Kitaif, E'20 
Edward H. Klemmer, E'25 
Lee A. Kline, E’25 
H. B. Klippel, E'15 
K. K. Knaell, E’20 
James H. Knapp, E’12 
Mrs. James H. Knapp, M’15 
F. H. Koerbel, E'12 
V. B. Kofoed, A’20 
K. L. Kortlandt, E’13 
Florence L. Kreider, A’21 
H. C. Kriesle, A 
Martha Kroenert, M'‘17 
H. D. Krummell, E’20 
Mrs. H. D. Krummell, M’'24 
Lucille M. Kuehneisen, M'23 
Miriam Kuehneisen, M'26 
John F. Laboon, E’12 
Edgar D. Lambert, E’13 
Katherine Miller Lahman, M 
James L. Lathman, E’09 
Mrs. Mary Ride Lees, M'16 
A. Lyle Linderman, E 
S. G. Little, 1°10 
Helen Lutton, M'23 
Florence Lytle, M'15 
Lois F. McCombs, M’'21 
Nelson C. McCombs, I'27 
Henry J. McCorkle, E’11 
Mrs. Gertrude H. McEwan, 
M’10 
Kern W. McHose, E’10 
Ralph S. McKelvey, E'23 
R. B. McMinn, ['26 
M. Elizabeth Magill, M 
Samuel C. Mahood, I'26-ex 
Alfred W. Malloy, E'25 
C. P. Marsden, E'23 
Arthur Marthens, E’23 
T. Masuno, E’23 
John F. Maxwell, E'16 
Ralph K. Merker, I°18 
Marie E. Metzger, M'12 
Pauline A. Meyer, A’24 
James D. Miller, E’20 
Geo. C. Minor, -E'16 
Donald H. Mitchell, E°13 
Nelson P. Mitchell, ['27 
Sara T. Murray, M'15 
Grace C. Munhall, M’25 
Helen D. Mutch, M'22 
Ruth Keiser Neilson, M'16 
Erwin J. Nesper, E'23 
Night Student Council 
M. P. Northman, E’10 
Lazer Nusbaum, A’22 
William H. Obenour, E’21 
O. W. A. Oetting, E’10 
O. R. Olmsted, A’'19 
Andrew Ondreyco, ['23 





Thomas E. Orr, E'17 

Mrs. Thomas E. Orr, M'18 
Livonia C. Osborn, A’26 
D. W. Patterson, E'09 

E. R. Patton, E'20 
Clarence E. Peck, E'27 
Marion G. Peel, M'16 
Thomas J. Peiffer, E’24 

H. W. Penterman, E'15 
Elmer G. Peterson, E'17 
Walter H. Pfeil, E’08 

W. C. Poffenberger, 1°19 
Mrs. W. C. Poffenberger, M'19 
M. W. Pohlmeyer, A‘21 
Ruth E. Pontius, M’'16 
Rudyard Porter, E'18 
Bruce F. Powrie, 1'23 
Edwin C. Ramage, E'24 
Frederick Rauchenstein, I'13 
Edwin S. Rauh, E’15 
James K. Reed, E’10 

E. L. Reilly, E'23 

John S. Richards, E’18 

O. G. Richter, E'l4 
Oliver O. Rieser, E'16 

W. G. Rinehart, E 

Ellis Robertson, E'24 

A. J. Rosengarth, E’20 

F. D. Rossini, E'25 

Maude Sanford Saby, M'16 
R. J. Salsbury, E'17 

Mrs. R. J. Salsbury, M'17 
J. C. Sawders, E16 

D. C. Saylor, E'20 

A. David Scheinman, E'24 
E. L. Schumacher, E'08 
W. C. Seabright, E'20 
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Mordecai Seidman, E'17 
H. W. Seldon, E’1l 
Charles M. Senn, E’24 
Agnes L. Sharp, M'16 
Henry Y. Shaub, A 

A. D. Sheere, E’20 

A. Z. Shmina, I'19 
Charlotte Shuman, A’22 
S. M. Siesel, E’08 

Albert W. Simpson, E'13 
Henry F. Simpson, I 

H. K. Skyrm, E'22 

John F. Smaney, [25 

Earl E. Smith, E’23 

Fred I. Smith, E'22 

G. S. Smith, E'10 
Howard L. Smith, A'16 
Sue F. Smith, M’'17 
Walter D. Smith, E’23 
Mrs. Walter D. Smith, M'24 
Walter C. Sontum, E’'14 
E. U. Sowers, I'24 
Rebecca W. Speers, M'26 
Frederick O. Stebbins, E’22 
Elizabeth Stevenson, M’'14 
Margaret Stewart, M'26 
Conrad A. Stone, E'20 
Harriet Stone, M'20 
Reginald D. Street, A 
Edwin M. Stultz, A’22 
Haakon Styri, E'10 
Lillian Swabeck, M'27 
John F. Sweeney, E’20 
Charlotte L. Taw, M'22 
Andrew C. Temmell, E’24 
H. G. Texter, E’13 
Bernice Kruger Thorpe, M'19 


Thomas G. Tiffany, A’22 
Gilmore L. Tilbrook, E'15 
Kenneth B. Tilbrook, E'24 
C. H. Todd, E 

George W. Todd, E’18 

D. L. Trautman, E'16 

Mrs. D. L. Trautman, M'16 
Wilmer H. Tucker, E'23 
Harry Viehman, E'10 

A. J. Walker, E 

C. H. Wallace, E’21 

Mary Louise Wallover, M'16 
George W. Walter, E’25 
Helen Wassell, M'17 
Theron Wasson, E'16 

A. H. Weitz, E’'15 

Ruth E. Welty, M'15 
Gabriel O. Wessenauer, E’27 
G. M. Whisler, E’20 
Josephine Whitney, M'22 
William C. Wilharm, I'21 
Warren K. Williams, E’17 
James Wilson, I°17 

James R. Wilson, E’14 

J. S. Wilson, E’09 

M. J. Wohlgemuth, E'16 
Sara D. Wolfe, M'16 
Wallace W. Wolfe, E’18 
Frank J. Wood, E 
Elizabeth J. Wright, M'26 
Elmer L. Wycoff, E’20 
Elizabeth MacFate Wysor M'16 
Lincoln T. Young, I'23 
Mary M. Young, M’'19 
Fred. C. Ziesenheim, E’15 
Charles P. Zimmer, A’25 
Robert E. Zimmerman, A 


MOVEMENT ELSEWHERE 


What other Cities are doing to Promote Popular Culture 


_— spread of art appreciation 
throughout America is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and the following 
list will show some of the most recent 
strides that have been taken: 


Atlanta has been given a $100,000 
home for an art museum. 

Baltimore is building an art museum 
for which funds were voted by the 
people. 

Boston has been presented with the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum. 

Cincinnati has received $300,000 for 
a new wing for its museum. 

Cleveland is having an approach to 
its museum of art erected through the 
initiative of the Garden Club. The 


new Cleveland Library cost $4,200,000. 

Kansas City Museum now has the use 
of $20,000,000 for the purchases of 
works of art through the Nelson be- 
quest. 

Lakeland, Florida, voted $350,000 
for the development of a civic center. 

Newark has a new museum, the gift 
of Louis Bamberger. 

New York has received a gift of ‘“The 
Cloister’’ from John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
for the Metropolitan, with funds to 
maintain it as an important branch. 
The Metropolitan has also been be- 
queathed $40,000,000 by Frank A. 
Munsey. 


Philadelphia has voted a bond issue 
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of $5,500,000 for the completion of its 
art museum, recently inaugurated. 

Reading is building a public museum 
and art gallery to cost $400,000. 

Tampa, Florida, has built a municipal 
auditorium costing $300,000 which is 
giving impetus to community interest 
in music by the organization of a city 
chorus and a symphony orchestra. 

Toledo has added a wing to its mu- 
seum of art through the eift of $1,000,- 
000 from Edward D. Libbey. Through 
Mr. Libbey’s will the museum received 
a bequest of $4,850,000. 

Pittsburgh must open her eyes, gird 
her loins, and push forward mightily 
in order to keep pace with all this 
astonishing achievement through an 
intelligent and devoted public spirit. 


LOVINGKINDNESS 


7 University of Pittsburgh Medical 
Center has just received $750,000 for 
a modern clinic and dispensary through 
the generosity of Maurice and Leon 
Falk, prominent Pittsburgh business 
men who are active in all humanitarian 
movements. The Falk Clinic will be 


equipped to take care of eo 


daily. It meets a genuine need of this 
community and will be invaluable in 
the protection of the health of our 
people. The Falk Clinic building will 
be located on the extensive tract front- 
ing Fifth Avenue at Lothrop Street, and 
plans for its construction are already in 
an advanced stage. 

The nobility of giving is again ex- 
emplified in the benevolent goodness of 
Mr. Henry Kaufmann’s latest gift of 
$625,000 to the Irene Kaufmann Settle- 
ment. These new funds will provide 
for an auditorium in memory of his 
wife, Mrs. Theresa Kaufmann, a gym- 
nasium, and an extension to the present 
buildings, making a total of $1,750,000 
that Mr. Kaufmann has given to the 
Settlement. This institution will pre- 
serve the names of Theresa Kaufmann 
and Irene Kaufmann in loving memory, 
as the prophets delighted to say, 
through all generations. 


DEATH OF 
SAMUEL BLACK McCORMICK 


R. SAMUEL Bitack McCormick, 

Chancellor Emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, died on April 18. 
Dr. McCormick was born on May 6, 
1858, was graduated from Washington 
and Jefferson College in 1880, taught at 
the Canonsburg Academy, and later 
became a professor at Washington and 
Jefferson. In 1882 he was admitted to 
the bar, entered the Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1887, and ordained to 
the ministry of the Presbyterian church 
in 1890. In 1897 Dr. McCormick was 
appointed president of Coe College in 
Iowa, serving in that position until 
called to his post in Pittsburgh in 1904. 
His chancellorship extended to 1921, 
and during his administration that in- 
stitution was transformed from a small 
college to a truly great university, its 
new buildings covering the hills of 
Pittsburgh like a modern Acropolis. 
He had a clear vision and an i 
table courage, and with his death Pitts- 
burgh has lost a great builder, a great 
educator, a great man. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE FINE ARTS 
By Marcaret M. Lez, Derector of Educational Work 


THE primary aim 
of the educational 
work of the De- 
partment of Fine 
Arts is to give 
the visitor a point 
of view from 
which to enjoy 
works of art, 
while making 
him acquainted 
with the com- 
prehensive col- 
lections of the Carnegie Institute. 

Since 1916, the children of the eighth 
grades of the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
—numbering about 5,500—have come 
to the Carnegie Institute three times 
during each school year for instruction 
in the Appreciation of Art as a required 
part of their school work. Art apprecia- 
tion is the main objective of the course 
of art study in the eighth grades, and 
the lessons at the Institute are directly 
correlated with this course. The School 
Board pays the car fare of the children, 
while the instructors’ salaries are 
covered by the Carnegie Institute. 

Each class coming to the Institute for 
lessons in art —— spends two 
hours in the building. The first hour is 
devoted to the study of one subject in 
the Department of Fine Arts—Painting, 
Architecture or Sculpture—the lesson 
being given in the gallery where objects 
of art are available for illustration; and 
the second hour is for nature study in 
the Museum. 

Each year an increasing number of 
parish and neighboring town schools 
come for the same lessons in response to 
the Institute’s invitation. In most 
cases the children pay their own car 
fare, but occasionally some public- 
spirited citizen takes care of the trans- 
portation. For example—for the past 
three years, a group of citizens of Clair- 


ton, a mill town twenty miles outside 
of Pittsburgh, have donated their 
automobiles for an afternoon to bring 
the eighth grade children, numbering 
about 250, to visit the Institute during 
the period of the International Exhibi- 
tion. And a few years since, a friend of 
the Institute provided car fare to allow 
every child in the Continuation Schools 
of the city to spend a morning in the 
International. This was a rare treat, 
for the majority of the children had 
never been in the building. As one 
child explained, ‘‘It was such a grand 
place we were afraid to come in. We 
thought you had to pay.”’ 

It is difficult to estimate the influence 
of these visits upon the children. Aside 
from the lesson, the beautiful things 
with which they are surrounded for an 
hour in the galleries must make a silent 
and favorable impression. 

Again and again we find the children 
returning with parents and friends to 
show them the collections. The en- 
thusiasm of one child, following a visit 
here with her classmates, resulted in the 
parents coming to the Institute regular- 
ly for the organ recitals and lectures, 
and in the mother bringing both her 
club friends, and Sunday School class, 
to visit special exhibitions. 

The annual Essay Contests for the 
Pittsburgh Parish and Public Schools 
bring hundreds of young and enthusi- 
astic visitors to the Institute. Only 113 
children can win the money awards, but 
every Contestant is a winner in the sense 
that he has become familiar with at 
least one painting and one museum ob- 
ject in “‘his’’ Carnegie Institute. 

The educational work is not limited 
to eighth grades. A fifth grade class, 
studying mythology, enjoys an hour 
with the gods and goddesses in the Hall 
of Sculpture; another group, studying 
Egypt, spends an hour with the Egyp- 
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tian collections; and a third group de- 
lights in sketching from the casts. 

On Saturday mornings, in the Little 
Museum, classes for children from four 
to fourteen years of age are held. The 
purpose of the instruction is not in any 
way to develop artists, but to awaken in 
the children a spontaneous enjoyment 
of beauty while making them acquaint- 
ed with the resources of their own 
building. This spring a studio class has 
been started for a selected group of 
twelve children showing marked 
ability. 

Frequently members of the staff take 
to outlying schools illustrated art and 
travel stories, correlating with the 
regular school work in history and 
geography. These stories are received 
with the greatest enthusiasm by the 
teachers as well as the children; and in 
later visits to the Institute, the boys and 
girls invariably ask to see the objects 
mentioned in the stories. 

If the ‘child of today is the citizen of 
tomorrow,’’ the Art Department's work 
with the children is of unusual impor- 
tance in the development of public taste 
in Pittsburgh. 

The educational program of the De- 
partment is not, however, limited to 
children’s activities. A series of art 
lectures by eminent authorities is given 
in Music and Lecture Halls each year 
during the period of the International 
Exhibition. ‘In addition to these lec- 
tures, members of the staff meet clubs 
and other organizations at the Institute 
and elsewhere by appointment. Upon 
request, a room is reserved for a business 
meeting of the club before or after the 
art lecture, and luncheon reservations 
are made in the cafeteria. Hundreds of 
groups take advantage of this lecture 
service each year. 

The Department maintains free lend- 
ing collections of lantern slides, photo- 
graphs, and colored prints. These are 
used as supplementary material by 
teachers and others interested in art, 
from coast to coast. 

The value of the educational work of 


the Department of Fine Arts may be 
judged by the increased attendance of 
adults at lectures and club meetings, 
and the rapidly growing interest of the 
children of the community; and these 
may be taken as an indication that the 
people of Pittsburgh are appreciating 
more and more the important place 
which Art holds in life. 


[An account of the Museum's part in this edu- 
cational work will be printed in a later number of 
the CarNeGie MaGaZINE. | 


FORTUNATE YALE 


ne M. Depew, that gifted and 
eloquent son of Yale, has be- 
queath $1,000,000 to that university. 
A noble gift. Now why cannot we get 
the habit in Pittsburgh of devising en- 
dowments to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the Carnegie Institute? 
What better use of wealth than to de- 
vote it to the spread of knowledge and 
understanding among the people? 


It seems to me monstrous that any one should 
believe that the Jazz rhythm expresses America. 
Jazz rhythm expresses the primitive savage. 
America’s music would be something different. 
It has yet to be written. No composer has yet 
caught this rhythm of America—it is too mighty 
for the ears of most. But some day it will gush 
forth from the great stretches of Earth, rain down 
from the vast sky spaces, and America will be 
expressed in some Titanic music that will shape 
its chaos to harmony, and long-legged, shining 
boys and girls will dance to this music, not the 
tottering, ape-like convulsions of the Charleston, 
but a striking, tremendous upward movement, 
mounting high, above the Pyramids of Egypt, 
beyond the Parthenon of Greece, an expression of 
beauty and strength such as no civilisation has 
ever known. 

And this dance will have nothing in it of the 
inane coquetry of the ballet, or the sensual con- 
vulsion of the Negro. It will be clean. I see 
America dancing, standing with one foot poised on 
the highest point of the Rockies, her two hands 
stretched out from the Atlantic to the Pacific, her 
fine head tossed to the sky, her forehead shining 
with a Crown of a million stars. 

—Isapora Duncan, “My Life” 


The CarneGieE MaGazine freely 
grants permission to newspapers and 
magazines to reprint without limit the 
articles that appear in its pages. 
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RALPH MUNN 


= appointment of Ralph Munn by 
the Board of Trustees to be Director 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
and Director of the Carnegie Library 
School has received the most cordial 
approbation of all those who have 
worked with him in the field of library 
service. He is expected to assume his 
duties at Pittsburgh toward the end of 


the present month. Here are a few of 
the pleasant things that have been said 
on the subject: 


I venture to say that you will find that you have 
made no mistake in this appointment. I certainly 
hope that my own faith in Mr. Munn’s ability will 
be justified by his performance, and I am quite sure 
that his colleagues will agree with my estimate of 
him. 

—C. B. Ronin, Librarian, Chicago Public Library 


President of the American Library Association 


I am delighted that Mr. Munn has been selected 
to succeed Mr. Leete. I feel confident that you 
have made an exceedingly wise choice. 

—C. C. Wittiamson, Director, School of Library 

Service of Columbia University 


I have known Mr. Munn many years and believe 
that you have made no mistake in your selection. 
—Artuour E. Bostwick, Librarian 

St. Louis Public Library 


Mr. Munn is well known to us and from our 
experience we feel quite sure that he will give to 
this new position the same competent service 
which has characterized his other work. There 
is a broad opportunity in Pittsburgh, of which I 
am sure he will make the most. 

—Sarau C. N. Boctg, Assistant Secretary 
American Library Association 


I have been acquainted with Mr. Munn for 
several years and feel that you have selected a man 
of unusual promise and ability He has a 
very fine future, if my knowledge of him in the 
past is not mistaken. I have followed his work at 
Seattle and at Flint. He was a member of the class 
at Albany when I was lecturing on Administra- 
tion. 

—Josern L. Wueeter, Librarian 


Enoch Pratt Free Library 


Congratulations upon the selection of your new 
librarian. I am confident that you will not regret 
your decision. Mr. Munn has both great energy 
and demonstrated ability. I shall recall with much 
personal pleasure my small share in your considera- 
tion of the appointment. 

—Cuaruss E. Rusu, Librarian 
Indianapolis Public Library 


I hear excellent things of Mr. Munn, and here's 
wishing him all success in his new job. 
—Freperick P. Keppet, President 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


TELEPHONE BEGGARS 


ee is being bored to death by 
the telephone beggars. These pests 
come into our houses and offices de- 
manding with their ingratiating voices 
that we shall make subscriptions to all 
manner of activities—social, religious, 


educational, and charitable—and in 
several recent cases these applications 
have proved to be impudently fraudu- 
lent. Some of our Institute friends re- 
port that in self-defense they have 
adopted an invariable rule of requiring 
the telephone voice, regardless of its 
gender or appeal, to write a letter con- 
taining a statement of the case with the 
name and address of the presumptuous 
intruder, and this is often the end of the 
matter. 
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TALKS ABOUT BOOKS 
By Exva L. Bascom, Special Assistant, Carnegie Library 


“Henry Cray 
Frick, THE Man,” 
by George Har- 
vey.—A well 
written life his- 
tory which steers 
very happily be- 
tween the Scylla 
of over-formal- 
ism and the Cha- 
rybdis of too 
great familiarity. 
Enough of Mr. 
Frick’s ancestry is given to account for 
his predominant qualities; his career in 
the world of steel and his connection 
with Mr. Carnegie are presented with 
frank and interesting detail; the happy 
use of his later years is outlined, with 
prominence given to his interest in art 
and the acquisition of his notable col- 
lection. The photographic illustration 
ranges from childhood to poses with 
his grandchildren. 





“Tue Soutn Arricans,’’ by Sarah 
Gertrude Millin.—The great problem 
in South Africa today is the hetero- 
geneous population, made up of dis- 
tinct racial groups. There is little 
which contributes to that problem 
which Mrs. Millin does not discuss 
with penetration and with a clarity and 
vigor that make the book ‘‘even more 
fascinating than a novel.’’ In her 
recent novel, “‘An Artist in the Family,”’ 
she adds to her picture a vivid reflec- 
tion of the home life of the South 
African farmer, drawing a realistic 
family group with the exception of the 
artist-son, who seems unbelievably 
hopeless—even for an artist. The re- 
viewers disagree violently about Mrs. 
Millin’s books, but their imperfections, 
which are obvious to any careful reader, 
do not detract from the interest of their 
content. 


‘Gaxtiions Reacu,’’ by H. M. 
Tomlinson. -Less a novel than the 
odyssey of a man’s soul, this story of a 
London clerk who, accidentally 4 
murderer, wanders over seas and 
through jungles, has in a few months 
won its way into the list of the unusual 
fiction which is loved not for the plot 
it elaborates but for the illumination 
it brings to the problem of living and 
for the exceptional beauty of its style. 
It is not difficult to trace its spiritual 
parenthood to ‘‘The Sea and the 
Jungle,’’ the fascinating account of the 
author’s own odyssey from his London 
office tothe upper reaches of the 
Amazon. ‘Gallions Reach’ may be 
an imperfect novel; but it is a gallant 
and lovely book, thronged with figures 
that are all printed on your eyes, and 
that nearly all make some attack on 
your heart.’’—Spectator. 


“Rep Rust,’ by Cornelia James 
Cannon.—An unlettered young Swedish 
farmer applies the little that he is able 
to learn from chance reading about 
cross-fertilization to his own problem 
of saving his wheat from rust. By 
crossing the finest wheat he is able to 
grow with the sturdy wheat of his 
native land he secures after years of 
labor two stalks which refuse to take 
the rust which blights the rest of his 
field and the acres of his neighbors. The 
love element is subordinate, and death's 
coming at the moment of triumph does 
not seem untimely. This novel recalls 
to every reader the recent and more re- 
markable “‘Giants in the Earth,”’ by 
O. E. Rélvaag, which has the same 
setting and the same race of pioneers. 
It is, however, a more subjective study 
—that of the failure of a Swedish 
woman to adjust herself to the new, raw 
country. While painful and even de- 


pressing, its spiritual quality holds the 
reader to the tragic end. 
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HOMER’S ODYSSEY AGAIN 


ast year when Homer Saint-Gaudens 
had an audience with Italy's Dic- 
tator he found that Mr. Mussolini was 
taking a keen interest in contemporary 
art, and especially as expressed through 
the Carnegie International Exhibitions. 
On Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ latest search 
for pictures for the coming Inter- 
national, he was received in Madrid by 





GENERAL PRIMO DE RIVERA 


Spain’s Strong Man, General Primo de 
Rivera, as spectacular a political figure 
in his own country as Mussolini is in 
his. : 

Strangely enough, there is a striking 
parallelism in the ideas of these two 
modern Latin leaders—come into power 
by equally sudden and dramatic rise— 
on the art mission of their respective 
countries. Mussolini believes that 
Italy will experience a renaissance and 
predicts an art future quite as glorious 
and golden as her past. Rivera echoed 
this same note in his recent conversa- 
tion with Mr. Saint-Gaudens when he 
told him of his high faith in the present 


revival of painting. He has every hope 
that the new Spanish art will hold a 
place with the great traditions of the 
past when he says ‘‘Picasso, Anglada, 
and Zuloaga are ambassadors of art now 
as Velasquez, El Greco, and Goya were 
yesterday.” 

Rivera accepted Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ 
invitation to have Spain and her artists 
represented in the United States at the 
Carnegie Institute, and returned the 
hospitality by asking the United States, 
along with the other nations of the 
Americas, to be the guests of Spain at 
the Ibero-American International Ex- 
position of Art, Commerce, and Indus- 
try, opening at Seville on October 12. 

It will be interesting to our readers 
who are familiar with the Garden of 
Gold to know that General Rivera has 
just been decorated by King Alphonso 
with the Order of the Golden Fleece. 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


I it NOt an apposite suggestion that the 
Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology deserve to be 
remembered by some provision in every 
will that is drawn in Pittsburgh be- 
cause of their services to the community 
and to the world itself? 

In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ATTACKING THE MAYOR 


(An Eprroria]} 


P every administration during the 
past twenty years the 
Pittsburgh has been attacked in public 
indignation meetings by ministers of 
the churches just when his term is half 
over, and angry resolutions have been 
adopted which usually have had no 
other result than to shake the people's 
confidence in their duly chosen servants 
and engender a contempt for constituted 
authority. This habit of attack began 
in Mayor Magee’s first administration 
when a great meeting was held at the 
Exposition Building and many harsh 
things were said against Mr. Magee, 
yet the same people who had denounced 
him gave him a large majority for his 
second term. Soon, however, they met 
again to declare what a mistake they 
had made and again demanded his 
resignation. Mayor Armstrong and 
Mayor Babcock in their turn were 
scolded in the same public manner, yet 
they went their ways and got through 
with their terms, chastened but alive, 
and leaving good records behind them. 

And now the vials of wrath are being 
poured in all their destructive power on 
the head of Mayor Charles H. Kline. 
This began a year or more ago when one 
of the newspapers stirred up the more 
excitable and emotional ministers to 
propagate public opinion against 
Mayor Kline. The method will be well 
remembered. A series of pictures was 
printed every day with deadly arrows 
pointing to certain houses. “‘In this 
house our reporter bought a glass of 
beer.”’ Picture and arrow: “‘In this 
house our reporter saw a policeman buy 
a glass of beer.” Picture and arrow: 
‘In this house our reporter was ac- 
costed.’” The ruse was successful. It 
made news. There was an uprising. 
The ministers came out from their 
churches and organized a supergovern- 
ment with a man named King to act as 
manager under their reverend chairman. 


Mayor of 


Business men gave funds on condition 
that their names must not be known— 
spineless men who were terrified against 
fathering the cause, yet afraid to refuse, 
The man, King, was permitted to deliver 
his tirades in twenty pulpits, and the 
ministers joined their voices with his 
in tearing down public respect for the 
City Government. King turned out to 
be an undesirable instrument. Yet the 
organization had wilfully practised spy- 
ing upon our citizens and willingly 
followed other objectionable methods 
under King’s leadership. 

Now it is all to be revived. There 
has been another indignation meeting. 
Again an irresponsible organization is 
going to function as a supergovern- 
ment with its spies tracking our citizens, 
and with its actions filling the news- 
papers with excited reports. And again 
the spineless business men will give 
money on condition that their names 
will be protected. 

It is all a detestable affair. There are 
crime spots in Pittsburgh, as in all 
other large communities, and there will 
be speak-easies always, like weeds ina 
garden, but the Pittsburgh police force 
is functioning efficiently and honestly, 
protecting life and property and pre- 
serving order, and, taking it altogether 
from top to bottom, there is not a better 
police force in the world. And many 
of the places which the newspapers 
recklessly call “‘dives’’ and ‘‘booze 
joints’’ are really rooms where tired 
workingmen have their innocent recrea- 
tion. 

And who is Mayor Kline? A trustee 
of the Carnegie Institute, a college 
graduate, a man of force, honest as the 
sun at noon, an upright judge, with 
honor as his guiding star, his city’s fair 
name the pride of his life, exacting in 
his requirement of faithful service from 
every subordinate, and as reliable in all 
that his high position requires as any 
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man who could be found in the four 
corners of the earth. If public meetings 
are to be called they should be called to 
praise him, to encourage him to perse- 
vere in his good work, and they should 
express their pride and their confidence 
in him, and their willingness to co- 
operate with him. 

And what of this group of fifteen or 
twenty ministers who year in and year 
out are always so ready to rush out from 
their churches to man the breaches 
against an imaginary foe? Brethren in 
Christ, we beseech you, give up your 
love of newspaper notoriety, quit the 
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habit of denunciation, let Caesar and 
his laws alone, fret not yourselves be- 
cause of evildoers, return to your 
pulpits and preach the gospel, sowing 
the seed of righteousness in the hearts 
of your hearers, and learn to realize 
that the very newspaper writers who 
stir your minds to these useless and 
dangerous crusades are laughing at you 
in their sleeves. If you have personal 
knowledge of any lawbreaking—and 
the probabilities are that you do not— 
then go to Mayor Kline and tell him 
about it, and trust him to make the 
correction. That’s his job—not yours. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 





Hse Shakespeare Birthday Club, pur- 
suing an annual custom of fourteen 
years, celebrated the natal day of the 
Bard of Avon on Monday, April 23. 
It was expected that Walter Hampden 
would be present, but a rehearsal of 
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Rain was 


‘Hamlet’ kept him away. 
falling in torrents and the exercises were 
held in the beautiful foyer of the Insti- 
tute, in front of Andrew Carnegie’s 


statue. Chester Wallace, professor in 
the Carnegie Tech Department of 
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Drama, had assembled a group of stu- 
dent players, comprising Ruth Bell, 
Sylvia Goldenson, Araminta Guily, 
John Haughmaster, Frances Heckert, 
and Burtt McKee, and these talented 
youths gave a spirited scene from “‘The 
Tempest.’’ That finished, players and 
audience made their way to the Music 
Hall steps, where Miss Heckert, only 
partly sheltered from the downpour by 
an inadequate umbrella, placed the 


wreath of flowers over Shakespeare’ s 
head with loving appreciation. 


MEMBERSHIPS FOR 
OUR FRIENDS 


— Magazine has announced that in 
order to promote the growth of its 
financial resources the Board of Trustees 
has inaugurated a series of endowment 
and gift memberships as follows, and 
our friends are coming forward prompt- 
ly and handsomely to subscribe them. 


ENDOWMENT BENEFACTOR 
By gift or devise 
ENDOWMENT PATRON 
By gift or devise 
ENDOWMENT FELLOW 
By gift or devise 
ENDOWMENT FRIEND 
By gift or devise 
ENDOWMENT Donor 
By gift or devise 
ENDOWMENT GIVER 
By gift or devise 
SusTAINING MEMBER 

Annually 


$1,000,000. 
500,000. 
100,000 
50,000. 
25,000. 
10,000. 


1,000. 
CoNTRIBUTING FELLOW 
Annually . . 250. 


SUBSCRIBING MEMBER 
Annually 
SUBSCRIBING FRIEND 
Annually . ae: 50. 
MEMBER 
Annually 


100. 


Non-ResipENt MEMBER 
Annually . Y ; ; 5. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Dr. Tuomas S. Baxer, President 

Wituiam E. Morr, Director, College of Engineer. 
ing 

Artuour C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

GLENDINNING Kegste, Chairman of Faculty, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts ; 

Mary B. Breep, Director, Margaret Morvison 
Carnegie College 

R. M. Inria, Director, Division of General Studies 

Axan Bricurt, Registrar 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 

Homer Saint-Gaupens, Director 
Epwarp Durr Bakken, Acting Assistant Director, 

and Curator of Prints 
Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
GutttauME Lerotie, European Representative 
Anne K. Sroizensacn, Secretary 
Maroaret M. Leg, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 

Anprey Avinorr, Director 

W. J. Hottanp, Director Emeritus, Honorary 
Curator of Entomology and Paleontology, 
and Editor of Publications 

I. P. Totmacnorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 

Orto E. Jenninos, Curator of Botany 

W. E. Crype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

O. A. Pererson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

Huco Kant, Curator of Entomology 

Artuur S. CoccrsHati, Curator of Public Edu- 
cation 

Remi H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Section of 
Zoology 

Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 

CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 

Cuartes Hemrotn, Organist and Director of 
Music 

Roy B. Amsrosze, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 

Joun H. Leere, Director (Absent on leave) 

C. T. Hewitt, Acting Director 

Crara Beete, Head of the Catalogue Department 

Water I. Buttocx, Head of Adult Lending De- 
partment 

Mary E. Foster, Head of the Department of Work 
with Schools 

Ettwoop H. McCretxanp, Technology Librarian 

Artuur D. Scorr. Head of the Printing and Bind- 
ing Deparcmen: 

Exva S. Smiru, Head cf che Childrens Department 

IRENE Stewart, Reference }.:brarian 

CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Joun H. Lezere, Director (Absent on leave) 

C. T. Hewitt, Acting Director 

Frances H. Ke tty, Principal 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 

Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 

Georce F. Sueers, Auditor 

Sara E. Werr, Assistant Treasurer 

Minnie C. Rankin, President's Secretary 
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